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THE WRETHAM MERES. 
Wz G. CLARKE. 


Nortx of Thetford, on part of the belt of barren heathland 
that surrounds the town, are several sheets of water known as 
meres, which are almost unique in their formation and situation. 
Of similar origin, but with very different surroundings, are other 
meres, a little further northward, in Wretham Park. It is of 
the heathland meres—Ringmere, Langmere, Fowlmere, and the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl—that I shall more particularly write ; 
although the bird-life. of the meres must necessarily include the 
whole series—Mickle Mere, Great Mere, and West Mere, in 
addition to those previously mentioned. 

Ringmere lies close to the main road, hebween, Thetford 
and Wretham Station. A triangular plantation shelters it on the 
south—a plantation of fir, larch, birch, and beech trees. Itis | 
most impressive at night: then the trunks of the silver birch 
stand out ghostly in the gloom of the fir trees; and the sighing 
of the aspen and the soughing of the fir trees, with the crisp 
rustle of the brown bracken, have a singular harmony as we 
wander along the woodmen’s paths or through the woodland 
glades. Mayhap we hear the uncanny ‘‘ Hoo-o00-o0-tu-vit” of a 
Long-eared Owl, or the flapping of some startled Pigeon in the 
treetops. But of the mere itself—a pool in the midst of a wild 
heath. With the Raven, immortalised of Poe, one is at first 
tempted to say, “Only that, and nothing more.” ‘Thoreau 
4ool. 4th ser. vol. II., April, 1898. . 
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likened Walden Pond to an eye of the earth. And this is 
another. On the south the plantation forms a bushy eyebrow, 
whilst the belt of rush and sedge bordering the water’s edge 
- forms the eyelashes, reflected likewise in the liquid depths. | 
Ringmere is a circular, crater-shaped hollow, and is the 
smallest save one of the meres on the heath, the Punch Bowl 
being more diminutive. The word mere is Anglo-Saxon, signi- 
fving a piece of water, a lake, a pool. Lakes, however, are 
generally long and narrow; meres are round or oval. Ringmere ~ 
is in the form of.an amphitheatre. Blomefield says of it: “It is 
a very old mere or large water, as the Saxon name which it still 
bears tells, Ringmere being no other than the Round Mere or 
Water.” All the meres are situated on the upper boulder clays, 
and occupy higher levels than the broads. They were probably » 
formed by glacial action wearing away the beds above the chalk. 
Tradition says, with every degree of probability, that a battle 
was fought on the surrounding heathland. John Brame, a monk 
of Thetford, assigned it to a semi-mythical Arthurian period ; but 
history records it as being fought in the middle of May, 1010. In 


King Olaf’s Saga, the ‘ Heimskringla,’ “mention is made_ of i 
great fight 1 in the following passage:— 


« From Hringmar field ‘The living fly, 
_ The chine of war, | The dead piled high, 
Sword striking shield, The moor enrich, _ 
Rings from afar. Red runs the ditch! ” 


And in mentioning many of high degree who here met their 
doom, the Saga goes on to say— 


Hringmare Heath 
Was a bed of death; 
Harfager’s heir 
Dealt slaughter there.” 


It was likewise held by the late Mr. Mark Knights, in his 
‘Peeps at the Past,’ that a Ketel’s Bridge at Wretham (? where) 
was a surviving relic of the name of the East Anglian ealdorman, 
Ulfketel, who led the Saxon forces in this battle against the 


Danes. It is not so very many years ago that pilgrimages were 
paid to Ringmere at harvest time. If it was full of water, the | 
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18 price of wheat would go up; but would fall with the fall of water 
v, in the pool. This was a chance for some symbolic interpretation, 
ye _ which was ignored by the author of ‘ Peeps at the Past,"—a matter 

| for wonderment. The mere was quite dry in 1859; at other times 
le its waters have overflown the road; and in the swampy tract on 
vl the far side of the highway belated travellers have seen the fitful 
1- flickering of the will-o’-the-wisp. Seven parishes have the right 
e of watering their sheep at this mere for so many hours a day, on 
je so many days a week, the parishes differing in this respect to 
ae avoid any friction between the rival shepherds. Kilverstone, 
ll Croxton, East and West Wretham, Bridgham, Roudham, and 
r _ Brettenham are the villages so privileged. 


3, We have walked or cycled the four miles that lie between 
y Ringmere and the town of Thetford by night and by day at all 
: seasons of the year, and have learned to love its changing moods. 
e Being fed by springs arising from the chalk, tle height of water 
. seems to have no connection with the meteorological conditions 
t prevalent for some time previous. Thus in the middle of a dry 
1 season the meres are often full, and almost devoid of water 
. after a long spell of rainy weather; when one mere is high, 
 another-may be low; and it would probably take a long series of 
observations ere the reasons for this-could_be assigned with 
any degree of accuracy. At certain periods of the year the water’s ~---—- 
edge is lined with thousands upon thousands of the empty shells 
of the freshwater Whelk (Limnea stagnalis), which crackle and 
crunch beneath the feet of the visitor as he walks round the mere. 
Pa The people of Norfolk, with a contempt:bred of familiarity, speak 
of these meres as “ pits,” referring to ‘‘ Ringmer Pit,” “‘ Langmer 
Pit,’ and so on. Ona day in late September of last year, on a 
visit to Ringmere, I counted the bald patches of fifty-eight Coots; 
and one flock containing twenty-five Mallard flew off to Langmere. 
_ Otherwise there was never a sign of life to be seen. ‘The sun 
peered down between the lichen-covered trunks into the planta- 
| tion glades with flickering shafts of light, that seemed fearful of 
) disturbing something. Rushes and sedge swayed in the slight 
breeze; whilst on the lone hawthorn bush on the verge of the 
crater mouth a Chaffinch uttered its melancholy “ spink, spink, 
spink.” For had not his wife gone south for the winter, like other 
fashionable folk, and a state of “single blessedness”’ did not suit 
L2 
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his temperament. For a few yards from the shore the waters 
were placid, lying as they did beneath the lee of the high banks. 


Farther away they rippled with the motion of the Coots, which 


swam round and round as near to the centre of the mere as they 
could get. The water looked dark and mysterious, as if fabled 
monsters lurked in the unknown depths. An old gentleman who 
remembered it becoming totally dry said that there was quite a 


deep hole in the centre of the mere, and that in its dry bed sprung 


up nettles of gigantic height, which proved an almost impenetrable 
phalanx. On this particular afternoon the tree shadows in the 
water looked blurred and indistinct; whilst from the distant 
woods came the lingering murmur of the wind, departing with 
the set of sun. From the rim of the crater acres and acres 
of seared bracken could be seen, rarely broken by a hawthorn 
bush, or a clump of furze, whilst the glory of the heather had 


departed. In different directions could be seen boundary banks, 


whose significance has long been lost, only useful in case of 
parish disputes ; although one would think that hereabouts there 
is little worthy of disputation. | 

On the great heathland surrounding the various meres, | Moles 
are extremely common. Stoats and Weasels are frequently 
caught; and at the end of April, 1895, a Badger, suckling two 
young ones, was trapped at West Wretham. The mother was 
_ stuffed, and is preserved at the hall. An attempt was made to 
rear the two cubs at the Home Farm, but did not succeed. The 


-gamekeeper saw the footprints of this animal in the snow, and a 


thought they belonged to a barefooted man; but being apprised 


of their real nature he set a trap, and caught the Badger. 


Rabbits are very plentiful; and the ungainly gallop of a Hare is 


also by no means an uncommon sight. Vipers and Ringed Snakes 


are also not infrequently seen; while the borders of the meres 
form happy hunting-grounds for Frogs and Toads. The birds 
of the heathland are many. Wheatears and Stockdoves nest in 


disused rabbit-holes;. Whinchats, Stonechats, Linnets, various 


species of Finches, Thrushes, Blackbirds, and Hedge Sparrows 


nest in the furze; and in the neighbouring plantations Long- 


eared Owls and numerous other birds of the woodland find a 
home. But Mother Earth is the place upon which most of the 
characteristic birds of: the locality deposit the eggs which con- 
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tain their hopes of future progeny. Besides the Sky Lark and 
Corn Bunting, Pheasants, Partridges, and Red-legged Partridges — 
nest beneath the furze. This likewise is a favourite haunt of the 
Nightjar, whose ‘“‘reel” is such an interesting addition to the 
harmony of a summer’s eve, as he sits on the bare branch of a 
pine tree on the northern shore of Langmere. The Lapwing 
prefers the open country; associating with the Stone Curlew and 
Ringed Plover, the shrill whistle of the former and the mellow 
note of the latter making weird harmony with the mournful 
plaint of the Lapwing. The marshy spots and “ pitsteads’”’ 
around the meres are tenanted for breeding purposes by the 
Snipe. | 
The Black-headed Gull, or “Scoulton Peewit,” breeds | 
sporadically by a little pond in an enclosed part of the heathland 
between Ringmere and Langmere. In 1883 there were about fifty 
nests, which on the 8th of June contained from one to three eggs _ 
each. Then for several years the nests were very few; and they have 
never reached the numbers of 1883 again. Possibly this may be 
because of the loss of eggs through the depredations of the local 
‘shepherds and gamekeepers. Last year there were but five 
nests; one of these was built in a very peculiar manner. Ona 
certain Sunday a Coot’s nest was noted a few yards from the 
shore. On the next Sunday a log had been thrown across this | 
nest, and on the log was the nest of a Black-headed Gull contain- 


ing one egg. It is a matter for regret that these Gulls cannot be | 


induced to stop in larger numbers, as their snowy, graceful forms 
on the newly-ploughed land is one of the prettiest imaginable 
sights in the district around the large mere at Scoulton—one of © 
the best-known “ Gulleries” of this species. | 
- Langmere should perhaps be more correctly Long Mere, as 
it is a long, narrow sheet of water, divided by a promontory, 
on which are some gaunt fir trees. Tradition says that these 
were not planted by the hand of man. At very long intervals 
this promontory becomes an island, and Langmere then is a 
sight to be remembered. Lying in the midst of a wild, scrubby 
heath, with never a sound but the wail of the Peewit or scream of 
a Gull, it is by far the most impressive of the meres. A dried-up, 
starved, stalky growth of thistles forms the sole vegetation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the mere. There is an eeriness, a 
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weirdness, a loneliness around this mere, which is uncanny in the 
extreme. Itis, nevertheless, beloved of Wildfowl. On November | 
6th, 1896, I counted over two hundred Wild Ducks on this mere. 

They were of several different species (chiefly Mallard, however), 
and I managed to get a splendid view of them by crawling over 
twenty yards to the top of the bluff which forms the promontory, | 
and then peering from behind the trunk of one of the huge pines. 
When disturbed the birds fly up with much spluttering, wheel 
round and round several times—the whistling of their wings 
sounding strange indeed at night-time—and then fly off to one of the ~ 
_ other meres, where they wait until again disturbed. The “Drove” 
is an ancient grass-grown trackway, which runs between Ringmere 
and Langmere, and between Fowlmere and the Punch Bowl. It 
starts near Kast Harling and goes by Roudham and the meres, 


over Bromhill, and through Weeting to Hockwold on the border — 


of the fenland. In the days preceding railway communication. 
this was the great road for sending sheep and cattle to and from ~ 
the fenland. By so doing there was no interference with the | 
ordinary highway traffic. In some parts this track is overgrown 
and disused ; but a walk along its entire length leads one through © 
scenes of picturesque beauty which can hardly be surpassed in 
south-west Norfolk. On September 27th, 1894, Langmere was 


quite dried up, its bed being one huge expanse of mud, divided — 


by cracks as it hardened in the sun, and looking as if effected by 


some miniature earthquake. 


Between Langmere and Fowlmere the “Drove” is carpeted 
with velvety turf. On the heathland, to right and left, the flint 
implements and weapons of Neolithic man are occasionally found. 
Pine “belts” stretch away into the dim distance; bracken 
flourishes everywhere. Truly an out-of-the-world spot. Fowl- 
mere is by far the largest of the four heathland meres; it is 
indeed a respectable-sized sheet of water, forming the much- 
cherished haunt of numbers of Wildfowl. At one end—although 
some distance away—is a farmhouse; at the other, runs the 
“drove.” A projecting fir-crowned bluff frowns to the east- 
ward ; whilst the western shore is now clothed with thick under- 
_ growth, in which many species of Ducks and water-birds delight 
to shelter. Tradition says that Fowlmere was once sown with 
oats, and the crop lost by the sudden influx of the waters. As 
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this was in my pre-natal days I can give no authoritative opinion. 
The northern is undoubtedly the deeper end of the mere, as on 
. December 38rd, 1893, the southern half was covered with ice, 
while the northern was quite open. I have, however, enjoyed 
some delightful skating on this mere when every part of it was 
absolutely safe, and the rhythmic clanging of the skates on the 
frozen surface reverberated in musical cadence from the wooded 
shores. ‘This mere is also noted for its fish. One day last year 
an angler caught over one hundredweight in its waters. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that, with the exception of certain 
immemorial rights and privileges, these meres are private pro-- 
perty, and that the expectant angler must therefore beware. 
Perch and Pike have been obtained in some numbers; but the 
mere is chiefly noted for its Tench, which here attain a great 
size. The dog of a neighbouring shepherd will enter the water, 
catch these fish with great dexterity, and bring them to land. 
The Devil’s Punch Bowl Mere is on the other side of the 
“Drove,” barely a hundred yards distant. This is the smallest 
and likewise the best example of the crater-shaped mere. It is 


circular in form, and the water varies much in depth. ttis” aa 


surrounded by a ring of fir trees, a ring of bracken extending | 
from them about two-thirds of the way down the slope, then close 
~~ slippery turf within a short distance of the water. Between turf 
and mere is a small strip of gravelly beach, which widens or 
narrows with the fall of the water. On the southern edge of the 
crater is perched a shepherd's cottage. It sometimes happens 
that a circle of white mist overhangs the mere at night-time _ 
This is known as the ‘ Devil’s Nightcap,” and originated an 
expression appertaining to local weather lore: ‘“ The Devil’s got 
his nightcap on.” At the end of September, 1894, this mere was 
practically dried up, a pool on the southern side, about twenty feet 
by twelve and about one foot deep, alone remaining. Although 
Ringmere and Fowlmere were not at all low at the same time, 
Langmere was then completely dried up. | | 
The park meres of Wretham are far more strictly preserved 
than the foregoing. On Mickle Mere there is an active decoy. 
Two of these meres have preserved notable memories of pre- 
historic man. When Wretham West Mere was drained of its 
waters in 1851, underneath eight feet of mud were found bones 
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of the Red Deer and of the now extinct: Long-faced Ox. Near 
the centre was a circular bank of fine white earth, twenty or 
thirty feet across and about four feet in height. Not far from 
- its inner circumference was a hole deeper than the rest of the 
mere, piled and evidently once wattled. Here, with the remains 
of a wall built. of flints packed together with marl, were fouitd/ 
bones and portions of a rudely-constructed ladder. In short, 
here were contained the remains of a lake-dwelling. Part of 
another lake-dwelling with posts of oak wood shaped and pointed: 
by man was found in the mud of Wretham Great Mere in the 
year 1856. These discoveries have been scientifically described 
by Professor A. Newton and Sir C, Bunbury. 
These singular meres of Wretham are, however, chiefly 

| memorable at the present day from the fact that here breed no 
_ fewer than seven species of Wild Duck, several of them extremely 
- rare as nesting birds in the British Isles. Many other rare birds — 
__have likewise been procured here at various times. Thirteen 
Short-eared Owls were flushed from one pine tree at Wretham 
, about twelve years ago. Ten of them were shot. This was 
likewise the fate of a beautiful White-tailed Eagle shot on the 
decoy in 1892, and now preserved at Wretham Hall. Specimens 
have likewise been procured here of the Osprey, Cormorant, 
White Stork, and Crane. The last-named was shot in Septem- 
ber, 1873, and-is now in the Norwich Museum. The Bean 
Goose and thé Pink-footed Bean Goose frequent the open 
_ country about Wretham. Mr. A. W. Partridge saw a flock of 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty of the latter on a field of | 
_ young rye. A Grey Phalarope (one of four) was shot on a pond 
near Fowlmere in 1846. Pintail and Wigeon are winter visitors 
- to the meres, the latter in fairly large numbers. The list of 
rarities that have here met their doom likewise includes speci- 
mens of the Scaup Duck, Goldeneye, Smew, and Goosander. 
Moorhens are not uncommon, and Coots abound, their bald 
patches being noticeable in any “bunch” of wildfowl. The 
Great Crested Grebe and the Little Grebe here find a congenial 
home ;, the sprightly form of the irrepressible *Dabchick” would 
be particularly. missed. How often have I found his oddly- 
constructed nest a few yards from the shore with the dirty oval 
eggs covered over with the weeds of which the nest is B comiponed. 
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But it is the species of Duck breeding on the meres in ever- 
increasing numbers that give the locality such an interest for 
British ornithologists. Besides the Mallard and Teal, which are 
not uncommon in other localities, the Gadwall, Shoveler, Gar- 
ganey, Pochard, and Tufted Duck here nest in the solitude and 
peace of the ‘‘breck” district. Hight drake Shovelers have 
been flushed on Langmere at one time in the breeding season. 
And in the stillness of the summer night the music of the meres 
is weird and strange to unaccustomed ears. The low contented 
quacking of the Mallard and Gadwall, the ‘“‘ knack” of the 
Garganey, the “kree-ah” of the Black-headed Gull, the low 
whistle of the Pochard, the ‘ crek-rek-rek’’ of the Moorhen, the 
—“eurrugh-currugh” of the Tufted Duck as he shifts his quarters, 
the clear ringing, oft-repeated “koo” of the Coot, the “ whit- 
whit” of the Dabchick, and the harsh “ kek” of the Loon, added 
to the wailing and whistling of the heathland birds, the lapping 
of the waters, and the soughing in the pine trees,—who could not 
wish for such nights o’er again. May memories of the meres 
never be less pleasing than now! 
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A CHAT ABOUT INDIAN WILD BEASTS. 


Tue Ticer (Felis tigris). 


_ Forrieners say that wherever Englishmen travel the cry is | 
** Let us go and kill something.” This alludes, of course, to our 
love of sport, and they rather laugh at our enthusiasm for slaying 


the fere nature; but I attribute two-thirds of our acquired 
‘ possessions to the innate love of sport implanted in the breasts 
of our islanders. Our pioneers have generally been men in search 


of game. To be a successful sportsman a man must study the 
habits, manners, and customs of the beasts he intends to hunt. 
I propose to relate here certain facts which can well be impressed 
upon the minds of naturalists as well as others. © 
‘India is our great nursery, and in it game is still plentiful. 


Hog hunting is pre- eminently the grandest sport. After it comes 


Tiger-shooting off Elephants and out of howdahs. Tigers can be 


shot on foot only in Central India. Where Tigers abound, the — 


grass is too high and too thick for a man on foot to have a fair 


chance. But mounted on a fairly staunch Elephant, the pursuit 


is most enjoyable. 
- Jt has been a disputed point how a Tiger strikes down his 
prey. A noted sportsman wrote as follows: —‘“‘ Some years back, 
at Pykara, not far from the bungalow, a Tiger took .a fancy to a 
Todah (a hill man) in preference to the Buffaloes he was tending. 
Two other Todahs were witnesses of the affair, and they described 
how the Tiger behaved. . Having caught the man, he amused 
himself for some time by letting him go, and then dodging him 
as the poor victim tried to escape, before killing him outright, 
notwithstanding the shouts and yells of the two spectators.” 
There are divers opinions as to the exact mode by which a 
Tiger takes its prey. Popularly he is supposed to lie in ambush, 
and spring on his victim as it passes his lair; or, by watching at 
a pool, awaits the arrival of animals in quest of water. These 
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would offer but precarious chances even to so cunning and 
stealthy a foe as the Tiger, as all wild animals are so wonderfully — 
cautious in their approaches to such resorts. The Tiger too 
would betray his presence to them by that peculiar smell attaching 
to him, so that the odds are greatly against our striped friend’s 
success, though of course he occasionally is rewarded by catching 
some unwary over-thirsty animal that rushes to the pool heedless 
of the consequences. But this will not apply to the Tiger on the — 
hills, where no paucity of water ever occurs to such an extent as 
to drive the game to any one spot to drink. That the Tiger’s 
principal food in certain localities is game there can be little 
- question, but how he takes it is not well known, and perhaps 
may never have been witnessed by anyone. | 
I have a theory of my own on this point; let us ventilate it. 
In the first place, the Tiger must have room to spring on his 
victim in the sholas,*—many are sufficiently clear to allow this,— 
and no doubt he takes advantage of such spots when a chance 
offers in them ; but in general the woods are dense with under- 
growth interspersed with trees so close together that the spring 
of the Tiger and the force of the blow must—I should say—be 
greatly interfered with. Then, again, his presence, as before | 
said, is so liable to detection by the Deer that his chances of 
capture are remote; but at night the Deer are out in the open, 
and then perhaps, the wind being by chance in his favour, he. 
may succeed; and I am disposed to believe that this is the most 
- likely time for him to do so, though he is in no way restricted as" 
to time or place, for he slays tame Indian Buffaloes oftener 
during the day than during the night, and at times close to their 
habitations. All Deer possess an acute sense of smell, and 
against it a Tiger has to contend before he can provide his larder ~ 
with game; but how does he manage it? We cannot give him 
the credit of the intellect of man, who, in-pursuit of game, is well | 
aware nothing can be done down wind. Were it so, not a Sambur 
or Deer would be left alive. The Tiger would bag them all just 
- as he pleased,—in fact, he would then be able to kill any Deer 
when he wanted it. We have so far considered the acuteness on 
the part of the game to ensure them against total destruction, — 
and I have only one further observation to record, and that is 


* Wooded ravines. 
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how often the presence of a Tiger is indicated by the actions of 


the Sambur and other Deer and also by various Monkeys. If — 


disturbed by him in a sholah during the day, the Deer im- 
mediately resort to the open, watching with eagerness the wood 
they have quitted, and generally warning the neighbourhood with 


loud consecutive bells; whilst Monkeys will perch on a branch > 


above the feline, and keep up a constant chatter, and in their 
language swear at him until they acquaint the whole forest with 


his presence. That a Tiger is stealthy and quiet in his move- 
ments we all know; that velvet paw of his, so soft and yet so | 


formidable, enables him to tread the woods and forest so noise- 
 lessly that the sharp-eared Deer may often be taken by surprise, 


and fall a victim to its blow; and but for the tell-tale scent 
emanating from his striped hide, numbers would be destroyed. 


That he, when hungry and sharp-set, is always on the prowl 
there can be no question, and it is on these occasions that he is 
supposed to adopt a very wily plan to secure his food. 

On a late occasion when a well-known sportsman killed a fine 
Tiger, he was attracted to the spot by the belling of Sambur and 
the call of the Spotted Deer. On quietly approaching, he per- 


ceived the Tiger lying down under some bamboos watching or . 


listening to the Deer, who kept calling. Before any result could 
be observed, a well-planted ball slew the feline on his couch. It 
then occurred to the sportsman that it was not at all improbable 
that this act of the Tiger lying down calmly in sight or hearing 
of his prey might be one of his devices to allure the game within 


reach. We know how proverbial is the curiosity of Deer, and 


how, when uncertain of the object before them, they will at times 


advance towards it. In the Sambur this is more particularly the — 


case, and may it not be that the Tiger is aware of this propensity, 
and so—like Jacko and the Crow—feigns sleep or death to attract 
the unwary and inquisitive victims? That he also tries his 
speed at times, the following instance is good proof. 

One afternoon, on reaching the summit of a high hill com- 
- manding a well-known valley for game, my friend espied three 
or four Sambur in a swamp below; he noticed that they were on 
the qui vive, and could not divine the cause, especially as what 
appeared to be a stag was lying down in the swamp, but very far 
from the other Deer. On turning his binoculars on this object, 
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to his surprise he saw it was a grand Tiger; and while in the 
very act of looking at him, he saw him gather himself up, and 
with three magnificent bounds fly through the air in the direction 
of the Deer. The latter, however, were too quick for their foe, 
and, scampering off, all got away; the Tiger then crouched 
sulkily, and on seeing.the hunter approaching, he too was off 
like a shot. Now this I consider as very probably the manner | 
in which a Tiger takes his prey at night, and one can imagine it 
to be most destructive. oe | 
Tigers are not particular as to the state of their food being 

fresh or otherwise. It was observed on the Anamallies that 
these animals seldom, indeed never, were found to resort to the | 
carcases of Gaur that had been shot until the effluvia from them 

was exceedingly strong,—indeed, it may be said when in the 
highest state of putrefaction; and on one occasion, when the 
feline had dragged the putrid carcass some distance, the sports- 
man was able to follow it up to the spot by the scent, and found 
the Tiger quietly reposing near to the offensive remnants of the 
defunct. In many cases it has been noticed that he makes his 
lair conveniently close at hand to prevent the intrusion of any 
assistance in the demolition of the carcass. _ : 

On one occasion, I was present when the noise of the doesent 
of a large number of Vultures on a dead Buffalo, lying just 
outside a sholah, caused the Tiger who had killed it, to put in an 
appearance at noonday to protect his rights to the beef from the 
feathered tribe, and not one of the obscene birds would go near 
the body as long as Mr. Stripes was in sight. It is evident from 
a Tiger’s droppings that he usually consumes the whole of the 
animal he slays, even to the very skin, as he voids large quantities 
of hair. 

I may here record tie instance of craftiness on the part 
of the Tiger in approaching his game, and which the natives 
firmly believe in, and that is that the Tiger is often heard to 
reply to the bell of a Sambur or the call of a Deer, and that he 

does so with a low muttering growl, or sometimes with a short 
impatient grunt, at the same time stealing on quietly towards the 
sound of the Deer’s call. This answer of his seems to elicit a 
reply from the Deer, and the Tiger, ascertaining with tolerable 
precision the position of his prey, is guided accordingly, stops 


i 
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his growling, and perchance secures a victim. Tigers, it is well 
known, prey at times on their own tribe, as the following instances 
will show. 

A Leopard was half eaten by a Tiger by the side of a“ kill,” 
and there were evident traces of a struggle having taken place. 
Whether the Tiger ate his enemy out of revenge, or found him 
fresher and more tasty than the body over which they had fought, 
I will not hazard an opinion; but, though strange, it is not un- 
common either with the hairy or the feathered tribe,—birds of 
prey doing the same, for I shot a Falcon in the act of feeding on 
a Kestrel it had struck down. Another instance is known of a 
| Tiger having killed a young Tiger over a dead bullock, and partly 
eaten him. I have known several instances, when two Tigers - 

have fought in Assam, of the survivor demolishing the defeated. 

There is a peculiar and singular distinction in regard to the — 
mode of breaking up their prey between the Tiger and the 
Panther; the former invariably commencing on the hind quarter — 
of the animal slain, and the latter at the fore quarter or chest. 
- There is no reason shown for this strange difference, but it is a 
well-established fact, and one perfectly recognized by native 
shikaries, who will, without hesitation, pronounce which animal ~ 
is the culprit by observing these particulars. 

_ We now come to an instance where some sportsmen did see a 
Tiger strike down a cow. ‘ We had been tempted off our pro- 
posed line of march on the 11th by the receipt of news of a 
Tiger having killed two cows in the bed of the river near the 
village of Pipulkulti; and, encamping at Watoli, had sent our 
shikaries to tie up Buffaloes near Pipulkulti, and also near 
Amba, a village in the opposite direction, near which there had 
been a ‘kill’ about a week previous. The news came in early 
from both directions: ‘ Nothing from Amba, and ‘‘no kill” from 
Pipulkulti’; but Shaikh Boden, our head shikarie, who had 
- inspected the latter place, had found fresh tracks, so we deter- 
‘mined to try our luck, and started after breakfast with about 
twenty coolies for a beat. One mile below Pipulkulti the Pen 
Gunga river averages in breadth from four to five hundred yards, 
when a large nullah runs into it from the Berar side. In the 
bed of the river there are a number of small flat islands covered 
with a description of Cypress grass, affording sufficient cover for 
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a Tiger to take refuge in. Shaikh Boden proposed beating 
diagonally up the bed of the river, and that we should post 
ourselves half-way down the bank, behind some bushes on the 


upper extremity of the cover,—the disposition of the islands (on. 


which was the only cover) being such that the chances were 
greatly in favour of the ‘liger being forced within easy range. 
This plan we agreed to pursue, and were walking along the 
northern bank on our way to our posts, when we were stopped 


by the cry, ‘ Bagh hai,’ and on looking down to the bed of the 


river, saw what apparently was a very large Tiger stalking a herd 
_ of cattle that had come down to water. We crouched down, and 
had the luck to see the whole business. The Tigress, as she 


proved to be, when first seen, was stealthily stalking a white cow, — 
which was some little way off from the main body of the herd, 


and, taking advantage of the slightly undulating bed of the river, 
had probably approached across an open space of perhaps five 
hundred yards before this cow had seen her; the rest of the herd 
were behind one of the islands, and could not yet see the enemy. 
' The white cow allowed the Tigress to approach to within about 
eighty yards before she appeared to notice her danger, and at first 


seemed to be fascinated by the appearance of the brute creeping 


towards her, and it was only when the Tigress commenced to 
- increase her pace to a trot that the cow made off. The trot 


increased immediately to a lumbering gallop, as the Tigress had ~ 


now got on to the firmer ground that surrounded the islands, and 
in a very short time she skirted over a small ridge into close 


proximity of the herd, which was then commencing to scatter on 
the news received from the white cow. The gallop turned into a 


- charge, and in a few seconds the Tigress had picked out a fine 
young cow, on whose back she sprang, and they both rolled over 
together in a heap. When the two animals were still again, we 
could distinctly see the cow standing up with her neck embraced 
by the Tigress, who was evidently sucking her jugular ; the poor 
cow made a few feeble efforts to release herself, which the Tigress 
resented by breaking her neck.” | | 
What induces a Tiger to prey on human are ? Some 


affirm that it is only when age overtakes the animal and he finds | 


himself unable to cope with his ordinary victims, Deer or cattle, 
that he falls upon man ; and it is stated in support of these views 


‘ 
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that man-eaters are mangy and decrepit beasts, sans teeth, sans 
hair, and sans anything and everything that makes a Tiger the 
formidable creature he is in his prime. This is occasionally 
true, but man-slayers have also constantly been found to be 
sleek, lusty, and in their full strength and vigour. It is not, 
therefore, entirely dependent on age and its concomitant weak- 
ness that the Tiger takes to this habit. I think the argument 
advanced by many observers and naturalists that the animal, 
either accidentally or by press of hunger, having once seized a 
man and found out what an easy captive he had made, and in 
‘addition that the flesh is palatable, takes advantage of this ac- 
quired knowledge, and thenceforth becomes that dreaded being, — 

a man-eater,—is equally reasonable with the former, and may be 
accepted pecnape as the more probable of the two. 


LEoparp ‘(Felis pardus. 


Although there is but one species, there are { two 


this beast.. The larger is styled by sportsmen the “ Panther ”’ ; 

the Snow Leopard is only found in the Himalaya range in alti- 
tudes ranging from 8000 to 10,000 ft. The Panthers grow up to 
nearly eight feet in length, and are more savage, active, and 
determined than many a Tiger. The colouration is orange 

yellow, passing into white below. It is spotted with deep or — 
brownish black, sometimes distinct, sometimes composed of two, 
three, or even four points disposed in a circle and surrounding a 
space, always somewhat darker. than the ground colour, and 
shading into it below. Along the spine, on either side, the spots _ 
are arranged in parallel bands. On the head and legs the circular 
spots pass by degrees into mere points; the tail is ringed with 
annular spots. On the hinder part of the ears is a clear spot. 


In the true Panthers the rings are more regular than in the 
_ Leopards; but no two skins are exactly alike in marking. 


Panthers live more on cattle; Leopards principally on Dogs and 
any small game they can find »—consequently one is an inhabitant 
‘of the plains, and the other of hilly ground. Leopards are very 
plentiful in the Cossyah and Jynteah Hills, and when Shillong 
was first occupied, any Dog that ventured out of the house after 
dark was sure to be seized and carried away. Notably two large 
towns, Burpeltah and Hazoo, in Assam, were infested with 
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Panthers ; there were cane-brakes in their midst,—they were of 
course straggling places,—and out of these almost impenetrable 
_ lairs Messrs. Mackenzie and Campbell shot several Panthers. I 
killed a couplé in Hazoo. A Leopard is more difficult to cir- 


cumvent than a Tiger, as it approaches its kill in the most wary 


and cautious manner, examining every yard of the ground, and, 
being arboreal in its habits, it scans the surrounding trees, which 
a Tiger only does after it has been shot at once or twice from a 


coign of vantage. They prowl about after sunset till dawn in 


search of prey. 

Another peculiarity of the Leopard tribe is that when an 
animal has been killed by one, it commences to feed upon the fore 
quarter and viscera, whilst the Tiger attacks the hind. A man- 
eating Tiger is bad enough, but when Panthers take to preying 
on the human kind they are ten thousand times worse, as they 


_ force their way into the frail huts of the natives and devour the 


people. In some places i in the Nizam’ S dominions, on the ‘borders — atone | 


of the Nirmal Jungle, the average of deaths from Panthers was 
one man a day; whilst in others it rose to two! I have known 


whole districts deserted on account of these scourges, and it is 


almost impossible to exterminate a family, as the caves they 
generally inhabit have underground passages, and to smoke them 
out is impossible ; there are, too, so many entrances, that where 
to sit up is also an uncertainty. Yet native shikaries, by means 
of crossbows and poisoned arrows, kill a great many Leopards 
and Panthers a year for the sake of the reward offered by 
Government. 
Whilst a “ griff ot Secunderabad, of us together. 
We had a Panther, then more than half grown, which had been 
captured when a baby and carefully brought up. We used to 
go up on to the flat-terraced roof and take the Panther with 
' us. One of us would sit down at the further end with his 
back towards the beast, who was then let loose ; in fact, in those 
days he was seldom confined. Directly the beast thought he 


could do so unperceived, he would stalk the sitter, who took care ~ 


to stand up and face the brute before it got within springing 
distance, and it was amusing to see the innocent look it would 
put on, and gaze in any direction rather than to where the 
ottoman was placed ; he would then be removed further off and 
4th Ser. vol. II., April, 1898. | 
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again released, the sitter resuming his seat, and he would at once 
- commence to restalk. At last he got too big and too dangerous, 
and we had to chain him at the foot of a tree, in which he spent - 
the greater part of his time. I had bought two English Grey- 
hounds of some considerable value. They got loose one night . 
and attacked the Panther, who, chained as he was, soon put both 
hors de combat, and they were so mauled that, though by timely 
interference we saved their lives, they were ever afterwards 
useless for coursing. We had a large Sambur, fully three years 
old. In passing under a branch of the tree, where the Panther 
was crouching, the beast sprang down upon it, and would have 
killed it, had not our servants been at hand to rescue the Deer. 
We eventually turned him and a Bear we had, loose on Mole 
Alley Race-course, and speared them. | | 

Shikaries sitting upon trees and machans have —_ carried 
off by them; and two Karens travelling through a forest in the 
~ Tenasserim District got benighted, and erected bamboo platforms 
on the branches of a large tree. During the night, the lower 
man was awakened by a Leopard climbing up the tree; he called 
out to his comrade, who was too sleepy to pay any attention, and 
was seized and carried off. — 

It is uncertain the number of cubs a Leopardess brings forth 
ata birth; but achum of mine killed one with no fewer than seven 
young ones. Black Leopards are but a lusus nature. They are 
more abundant in moist climes overrun with sombre forests than 
in more open country, though they are occasionally found here 
and there in open as well as wooded lands. In the dense forests 
of Malaya and Lower Burma Leopards exist principally on the 
Gibbon Apes, as other game is scarce. Nature therefore adapts 
their colouration to their surroundings. An ordinarily marked 
Leopard would be too conspicuous, and would die of starvation. 
The fittest—the black—survive, as they are not so easily seen. A 
black Pantheress who mated with an ordinary Leopard had two 
or three litters which showed no signs of being melanoid. In 
Africa the ordinary Leopard, as distinguished from the Panther, 
is most plentiful, and great numbers are killed every year by the 
natives with poisoned arrows. Numbers are caught in traps, and 
Colonel Montagu, of the Commissariat, caught twelve Leopards 
and one small Tiger in a trap in his compound at Shillong. 
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THe Hountine (Cyneelurus jubatus). 


This is found here and there in India, but is unknown in 
Ceylon. It is most common in Eastern Africa, more so than in 
India. ‘They are more plentiful in Oude and Upper India than 
in Southern India; and I never saw but one, and that I was 
lucky enough to shoot, in the wild state. It is not found in 
Assam or Burma. I have seen many in captivity. We had a 
couple when I wasa child. They are largely used by native rajahs 
and other personages to pull down wild Antelope, but it is not 
- an exciting sport. When slipped from the cart, in which he is 
carried as near to a herd of Antelope as possible without frighten- 
ing them off, he first cautiously walks towards his quarry, and 
with bristles erect. When the Antelopes perceive him, and he is 
within one hundred or even one hundred and fifty yards of them, 
he rushes at them with incredible speed, and if he overtakes one, 
as he generally does, within that distance, he fastens on its throat. 


he desists, and walks about in a towering rage, but soon allows 


his attendants to blindfold him, and to put him back on the cart. © 
If he kills, the shikarie fills a saucer full of blood, and whilst the 
Leopard is lapping it up, he is hooded and led back. Hais call 
is a bleat-like mew. If taken as cubs, the natives assert they 
are useless for the chase. Only the adult ones who have been 
trained by their parents to hunt are of any use in a domesti- 
cated state. I never heard of their breeding in confinement 
in India; but I believe an instance or two has occurred in 
the large zoological establishments on the continent. None 
have bred in our “Zoo.”” The young, when born, are covered 
with soft brown hair, without spots, which is curious, as even - 
the young of the Lion and Puma are distinctly marked with 
spots, which disappear in time. It is capable of domestication ; 
Dr. Jerdon, the naturalist, had one that followed him about like — 
a Dog, and was always sportive and frolicsome. Chitahs in a 
wild state, if wounded, will turn to bay and fight to the death. | 


Bears (Ursus tibetanus and U. labiatus). 
Of the Bears of India, the Isabelline, or Brown Bear, of 
the Himalayas (Ursus tibetanus), which is allied to the Syrian 
Bears, is found in the Terai along the foot of the Bhootan 
| M 2 
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range of mountains and in Assam. The Ursus labiatus is 
confined to the peninsula of India and Ceylon, although I did 
shoot one in Assam. How it got there was a puzzle to Jerdon, 
‘the naturalist, as he declared it was not to be found in that part 
of the country at all; but as I had the almost fresh skin with 
skull attached, seeing was believing. But I must own that out of 
a good many shot by myself and others in that and the adjacent 
countries it alone was labiatus, all the others were tibetanus. Why 
this latter Bear should be so styled has: been a puzzle, for it is | 


not found in Thibet at all. ‘The two Sun Bears are found in 


Burma and downwards in Malaya. The Sloth Bearisan un- | 
gainly-looking beast. It has long shaggy hair, a prolonged and © 
very flexible snout and lower lip. The fur is black, and the 
muzzle and the tips of the feet being of a dirty white or yellowish 
colour. Its breast is ornamented with a whitish V-shape; a ball 
placed therein being certain death to the beast. This Bear feeds 
on White Ants, fruit, and honey; but although such a great 
- authority as Sir Samuel Baker asserts it is not carnivorous, yet 
__[ have come upon both the labdiatus and the tibetanus devouring | 
the remains of dead animals which we had shot a day or two 
previously. | 

There is just sufficient danger in n Bear shooting to make it an 
exciting sport. Bear spearing off horseback is undoubtedly a 
grand sport, but the Urse are seldom met with on ridable 
ground; but the late Geoffrey Nightingale must have speared 
several hundreds of them. If a Bear is wounded when in com- 


pany with another, he invariably goes for his comrade under the 


idea, I suppose, that he has been the aggressor. They charge — 


in a most determined manner; but when close by, they generally 


rise on their hind legs and claw at the sportsman’s face. . I 


have seen some terrible wounds inflicted by them, principally 


on unoffending woodcutters. It is useful to carry a stout spear — 
with a crossbar when following up a wounded Bear. My 
shikarie, Mogul Beg, was charged by an old he-Bear; he thrust 
the broad blade a little way into the chest, but, stumbling, 
failed to drive the weapon home. The Bear seized the cross- 
bar by the fore feet, and fairly drove the blade oe his 
own body! 


They all have very aie powerful claws, by means of which 
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they climb up trees without a branch to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet by simply digging their claws into the soft bark. 
The Karens,. following their example, fill a haversack with — 
_ bamboo pegs, and driving in one and standing on it, they insert 
others into the bark the whole way up; and I have seen them 
thus ascend the bole of a forest monster fully twenty-five feet — 
in circumference, and without a branch for one hundred feet, 
after the huge honey- combs Lee on the lower lateral 
branches. 
A large Bear will be about six feet in length, and weigh close 
on eight hundred pounds; not that I ever weighed one myself, | 
but I have been told so by those who had. They seldom have 


more than a couple or, at the most, three cubs at a birth, and | | 


the little ones often ride on their mother’s back. More people 
are killed annually in Assam by Bears than by Tigers. They 
are fond of rocky ground, and have their dens formed naturally 
by slabs of stone lying one on the top of the other; but in parts 
of Assam and Burma they lie on the open prairies in a dense 
patch of either long grass or in a thicket. Although Bears are 

~ very numerous in both countries, they seldom fall a prey to the | 
sportsmen excepting in the hilly districts. When hunted on | 
Elephants, they manage to evade the line, the noise made in 
forcing a way through the long grass gives them warning that 
their enemy man is nearing their lair, and they quietly shamble 
away. Why Bears should be so subject to cataract of the 
eyes I do not know, but it is a common disease amongst 
them. Elephants dislike Bears, and fear them more than they 
do Tigers. : | 
The Burmese Bear, Ursus malayanus, has a glossy skin, with 
shortish hair, muzzle blackish, but face, mouth, and lower jaw a 
dirty white, throat black, dividing the white part just mentioned 
from a large heart-shaped white mark covering nearly the whole 
breast, with a large black spot in the centre, and a few minute 
black dots over the remaining portion; the lower part of this 
- heart is continued by a white line between the fore legs, and 
widened out again on the belly into a large irregularly-shaped 
spot. The head is flattened and very short, with far more of a 

- canine than an ursine expression. Ears very small, smooth, and 
round. It seldom exceeds four and a half feet in length. It is 
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probably more intelligent and lively than the Indian variety. 
The Ursus euryspilus is again smaller, and the horseshoe on its 
chest is orange or rufous-coloured; and in both varieties the 
the claws are exceedingly long. Nothing a Bear relishes more 
than the larve of the White Ants, and to get at them he will 
demolish nest after nest, a work of great labour and of consider- 
able time. Whilst sucking out the nests, which are at the very 
bottom of the Ant-hills, the forcible inhalations can be heard a 
_long way off; and I have, on three or four occasions, guessed at 
their whereabouts by this noise, and slain them. They are great 
adepts at climbing. I had two Bears, both blind; they were 
‘quite harmless and almost tame, but if frightened and they struck 
a tree they were up it ina second. One of them used to get into | 
the coolest corner he could find. Major Edgar of the 69th was 
living with me, and the Bear one night got into his bathroom, | 
and rolled himself up amongst the watering-pots (earthenware 
_chatties), The major, as usual, came home very late from mess, 
and in the dark went into the lavatory and stepped upon Bruin, 
who immediately stood up and clasped the field officer,—who had 
little clothes on, and was as hairy almost as the Bear,—round 


‘the chest! I was in the next room, and for a second or two 


I could not move for laughing, whilst he shouted to me to 
extricate him. This I at last effected without any damage 
having been done; but Edgar was so irate that I had to give | 
Bruin away. | 


Ture ELEPHANT (Elephas undicus). 


This most useful and generally docile animal when domesti- 
_ eated is employed in many ways. It is essential for Tiger hunting 
in the vast prairies covered with long grass in Bengal, Assam, 
and Burma. | | 
_ There are two varieties in the East: one, the Goondas, have 
large tusks; and the other, the Muchnas, which have none, or 
only rudimentary ones. Some naturalists assert that having — 
tusks, or the contrary, is a freak of nature, like whiskers in a 
man; but the peculiarities which distinguish one male from the 
other also extend to the females. The Goondas have a broader 
expanse across the forehead, the bump between the eyes and the 
root of the trunk is more prominent, but the hollow between the 
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eye and ear—commonly called the temple—is less marked. 
countenance is more pleasing, the eye and kinder 
Jooking. | 

The by the Burmese “ Hines’ the 
head much longer and narrower, the temple very much depressed. — 
The trunk is longer and very ponderous, possessing immense 

strength, as if to compensate the animals for the want of the 
formidable tusks possessed by the Goondas. — : 

If nature has not given intellect to these animals, it has given 
them an instinct next thing to it. One has only to hunt them in 
their wilds to learn how wonderfully Providence has taught them 
to choose the most favourable ground, whether for feeding or 

-encamping, and to resort to jungles where their ponderous bodies 

_ go resemble rocks or the dark foliage that it is most difficult for 
the sportsman to distinguish them from surrounding objects; 
whilst their feet are so made that not only can they tramp over 
any kind of ground, hard or soft, thorny or smooth, but without 
emitting a sound. The Indian Elephants prefer forests by day 
and open ground by night, and feed on bamboos, wild cardamoms, 
plantains, null, branches (leaves) of trees, especially of the Ficus 
tribe, or long grass, which is abundant on all the plains. They 
are very fond of hiding in a wood in the vicinity of cultivation 
during the day, and sallying forth to plunder at night. They do 
a great deal of damage, not only in what they eat, but more in 

what they trample down and destroy. Elephants are at all times 
a wandering race; they consume so much and waste so much | 

- more, that no single forest could long support them, hence their | 
roving propensities. 

Whilst the European sportsman in India fires only for the 
brain of an Elephant, natives often kill them by firing at the 
point of the shoulder. Elephants have a very keen sense of 
smell and of hearing, and they must be approached up wind. In 
the dry season there are so many fallen twigs and dry leaves that 
it is almost impossible to come close enough to a herd to kill 
one; the slightest noise, and off they go! But after the jungles 
have been burnt and rain has fallen, especially when they are 

_ feeding on bamboos, they are easier to get at. Colonel McMaster, 
an excellent sportsman and naturalist, says of Elephants :— 

‘Those who only think of Elephants as they have seen these 
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domestic giants working at any of the innumerable tasks on 
which these almost reasoning slaves may be employed, can hardly 
imagine how puzzling a matter it is to distinguish them amongst 
the dark shadows and irregular outlines that fill up any portion 
of a landscape in their forest haunts. I was for some moments— 
it seemed to me hours—waiting in long grass and reeds within a 
few feet—not yards—of the head of a fine tusker without being 
able to get a satisfactory shot at him, or even to see more than 
-an indistinct dusky outline of form, or a dark shadow as his 
trunk was raised aloft when the mighty beast suspected that he 
‘scented mischief. Having at length made sure that there was 
something uncanny near him, he uttered a shrill cry and wheeled 
round on the very spot on which he stood, without exposing any 
more vulnerable target than his enormous hind quarters, at which 


it would have been wicked and wanton cruelty to fire, rushed 


down the hill, followed by his family (eight or ten unwieldly 
wives and sturdy children), whose progress, as they crashed 
through the dense underwood and undergrowth of long grass, 
caused a noise sufficient to startle anyone whose nerves were not 
tightly braced, and which my pen is certainly too weak to 
describe.” 

General Hamilton—“ Hawkeye ’’—wrote :— 


‘On another occasion I was blown at by a wild Elephant, 


who threw her trunk out from behind the jungle lining the 
narrow path along which we were running to intercept the herd, 


and blew her nose so suddenly in the chest and face of the 


leading man, that he fell back right upon me. We had cut this 


Elephant off from its companions, and having a young calf to 


take care of, she had loitered behind the herd. In this case we 
noticed the wonderful and extraordinarily quiet manner in which 
these gigantic animals noisélessly move through the forest when 
trying to avoid observation or danger.”’ 


Thick as is the skin of an Elephant, no beast ; is more tor- 
mented by Mosquitoes, Gadflies, and Leeches than he is. Hence. 


his habit of covering his body over with earth, and squirting 
saliva about to drive off these pests. 

I have never known an Elephant that could be invariably 
depended upon for dangerous shooting. Elephants that would 


one trip be as staunch as possible, would, the very next, run 
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from a Hare or small Deer; and a Pea-fowl or Partridge getting 
up with a whirr under their trunks would set them quaking with 
fear. 

Although in - the wild state Elephants feed not far from 
Rhinoceroses, and there is no antagonism between them, yet when 


caught and trained, the very noise made by a — will a 


send them to the rightabout. 


Tame Elephants are very subject to epidemics. It is to them 


what the rinderpest is to cattle,—they die off like rotten Sheep. 
The only hope of saving the stud is to scatter the animals as far 
apart as possible, and to let them loose to feed on aquatic plants, 
which grow in most of the large bheels of India. Elephants, 


like other animals, must die; yet during thirty years’ wanderings 


in India, and of over three in Africa, I never came across the 
remains of an Elephant that had joined the majority through 

natural causes. What then becomes of their ponderous skeletons? 
- Some say that the bones are consumed in thé periodical fires; 
but what becomes of the massive skulls and tusks? I have seen 


every other wild animal of India dead, or rather have come across. 


their remains; but though I had to wander over jungles in Burma 
and Assam for over twenty-one years, which were swarming with 
these pachyderms, I never came across the remains of a single 
one. Can the tales we read of in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ be true, 


that when an Elephant feels his last hours or days near at hand 


he retires to their Golgotha, and there dies? Even if that were 
the case, how is it no such treasure trove has ever been found ? 
I never met anybody—European or native—who had ever seen 
the remains of a dead Elephant unless it had previously been 
killed by human agency. 
Elephants utter peculiar sounds to denote peculiar meanings. 
A whistling noise produced by the trunk indicates satisfaction ; 


when they trumpet or utter a hoarse sherp scream, itis asign of 


rage; a noise made by the mouth like “pr-rut-pr-rut”’ is a sign 
of alarm; so is the striking of the trunk on the qranna accom- 
panied by a pitiful cry; whilst a noise like “urmp-urmp” denotes 
impatience or dissatisfaction. 


Elephants are caught in Keddahs, in pitfalls, and noosed off — 


other Elephants specially trained for that purpose. 


They snore a good deal when asleep, and I have seen them ~ 
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use a foot for a pillow on which to rest their heads. They are 
_ very human-like in many of their ways. They get a piece of 
wood and use it as a toothpick; they will plug a wound with clay ; 
they scratch themselves with the tip of their trunk, or if they 
cannot reach the part they take up a small branch and use that. 
~ When thoroughly alarmed and seized with a panic,—by no 

means a rare occurrence,—scarcely anything will stop an Ele- 
phant. A sportsman incautiously took his steed up to a dead 
Bear, as he thought; but in putting her hind foot on Bruin, | 
from whom no more sport was expected, she began to jump and 
trumpet, and set off at a fearful pace:—‘On looking round I saw - 
that the Bear had hold with his teeth of the right side of the 
Klephant’s buttock. I instantly fired, and Bruin this time really 
fell dead; but the Elephant continued her mad career,—the | 
howdah was broken amongst the sal trees, and it was only on 
arriving ut . river where another Elephant was tethered that she 
pulled | 

There has been much contiovetiet regarding the age to which 
an Elephant is supposed to live. The late Mr. Sanderson wrote 
a charming book, ‘Thirteen Years Among the Wild Beasts of — 
India.’ In it he stated he believed that these animals lived up 
- to one hundred and fifty years; that is, that the ordinary — 
duration of Behemoth’s life was one hundred and fifty compared 
to that of a man’s seventy. In this I think he was altogether 
mistaken. The same sources of information—viz. the mahouts— 
were equally open to me. I had Elephants under me for over 
twenty-one years. My jemadar was a Keddah Havildar. I knew 
Mr. Nuttal, superintendent of Keddahs, for over thirty years, 
and they ridiculed the idea of general erates in these animals. 
Mr. H. D. Nuttal says:—_ 
- “T have had an Elephant trained in a fortnight, but it 
generally takes two months and often longer. I have had 
Elephants out Tiger shooting two and a half months after 
capture; and five months after capture I have had them out 
chasing wild amas | in the jungles, and even lassoed others 
off their backs.” | | 

As to their duration of life, he makes the following remarks, 
and the reader must remember that this gentleman was a Keddah 

officer of very many years’ standing :— 


t 
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“When the British captured Ceylon, a memorandum was 
found, left by Colonel Robertson, who was in command of the 


island in 1799, which stated that an Elephant attached to the 


establishment at Matura had served under the Dutch for upwards 
of one hundred and forty years—during the entire period of the 


- occupation from the expulsion of the Portuguese in 1656, and 


found by them in the stables when they took possession of the 
island. The stories of Elephants living to an immense age 
in India I put no trust in, because with any favourite Elephants 
in former days (when the Jemadar had the naming of them) 
they had special names; and as their vocabulary of names was 


but limited, they used to give three or four Elephants the — 


same name, as, for instance, ‘Pobun Peary No. I., Pobun 
Peary II., Pobun Peary III.’ Pobun means the wind, and an 
Elephant in the depét possessing swift and easy paces would 
go by the name of Pobun, and when Pobun I. died Pobun II. be- 


came No. I., and so on, and a new one christened No. III. These 
appeared in the office books, while the casualty rolls were kept. 


merely on fly-sheets, and were after a while disposed of as waste 
paper, and therefore no check was possible to the true identifi- 
cation of an Elephant; and as no trace could be found except in 


the office books, which simply showed the same names of 


Klephants running on continuously year after year, it appeared 


as if they (the Elephants) reached an extraordinary age. But, 
all this has now been altered, and better books kept. I consider | 


an Elephant to be at its prime about thirty-five or forty, and 
capable of working up to seventy or eighty years of age. An 
Elephant’s life may extend rather longer than a human being’s, 


but not by much; but I do not believe in animals (except a very 
occasional one) living up to 150 years. ‘There are mahouts 


whose fathers, grandfathers, and great-great-great-grandfathers 
were all mahouts, and my opinion is founded on theirs, supple- 
mented by my own observations of the past thirty years:” - 


RHINOCEROS (Rhinoceros unicornis). 


There are three well-known varieties of Rhinoceros found ; in 
India, and perhaps there are two other varieties. LR. indicus is 
the largest, the dimensions of one I killed being—extreme length 
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123 ft., tail 2 ft., height 6 ft.2in., horn 14in. As a rule all 
‘Rhinoceroses are inoffensive ; they inhabit such remote localities 
that they can seldom do damage to cultivation; yet if some ryot 
cultivates a patch of ground, and the pachyderms get scent of it, 
they will soon devour it. They are nocturnal by habit, and 
retire to dense thickets in the midst of a swamp soon after sun- 

rise. It is naturally a timid animal, more anxious to escape than 
7 fight, and, notwithstanding their thick hides, far easier to kill 
than a Buffalo. It is an exploded idea that their skins are 
impenetrable. The outer cuticle offers no great resistance whilst 
on the living animal, but when removed and dried in the sun it 
will turn aside an ordinary bullet fired with a moderate charge of 
powder; yet heavy rifles with large bores and immense driving 


power behind are absolutely requisite, for the vital spots have — 


between them and the skin such a mass of blubber, muscle, and 
- bone that only a hardened ball driven as above described can 


reach them. If shot behind the ear an ordinary smooth-bore 


will account for them. I have seen a shikar knife driven in to 
the hilt behind the shoulder of one just killed by an ordinary 
man. The best material to mix with lead to harden the bullets 


is quicksilver. It should not be allowed to remain long in the 
crucible, as it will then evaporate ; one-twelfth of quicksilver is 


sufficient. If too much is used the bullet gets perils and flies 
to pieces on impact. : 
The R. indicus has only one horn; seldom 18 in. long, gener- 
ally a good deal less; this is liable to fall off through injury or 
disease, but another will grow in its place. It is formed bya 
coagulation of hair, and the Indian variety only uses it to dig up 


roots, and never as a weapon of attack, like the African pachy- 


derms. It has two formidable tusks in the lower jaw, and with 


one of them he can cut an EKlephant’s leg to the bone; and in — 


season they fight a good deal amongst themselves, for I have seen 


not only the males but the cows scored all over. The skin is 


exceedingly thick, with a deep fold at the setting-on of the head, 


another behind the shoulder, and another in front of the thighs; 


two large incisors in each jaw, with two smaller intermediate ones 
below, and two still smaller outside the upper incisors, not always 
present. General colour dusky black. They are very plentiful 
along the Terai, and in the Durrung, Nowgong, and Goalpara 
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districts of Assam; and I believe are found also in the Yonza- ou 


leen, Arrakan, and Yomah ranges in Burma. 

In the primeval forests there does not seem to be any hostility 
between the Elephant, Rhinoceros, and Buffalo. I have seen 
all three feeding within a few yards of one another, and I have 
also seen Rhinoceros and Buffaloes lying down together in the 
same mud-hole. But the domesticated Elephants dread these 
beasts far more than they do any other, why has always been to 
me a puzzle. When disturbed a Rhinoceros makes a peculiarly 
squeaking noise; directly an Elephant hears this ninety-nine 
_ times out of a hundred he seeks safety.in flight. If the beast is 
quiet your steed will go up pretty close, but not if it utters its 
cry. If the ball is placed in the centre of the shield, rather low 
down over the shoulder, it penetrate s the heart ; if behind the 
shoulder the lungs are perforated. The beast makes off full pelt, 
uttering its squeak, but in a few minutes it falls down, and in its 
dying moments makes a noise which once heard can never be 
forgotten, and is a sure sign of approaching dissolution. A pecu- 
larity of this beast is, that whilst it remains in a locality it will 
deposit its ordure only on one spot, and visits it for that purpose 


once when it commences feeding at night, and again before 


leaving off soon after daybreak. Considering the great value put 
on the flesh, hide, and horn of the animal, I am astonished that 


any are left alive. Alla native shikarie has to do, is to dig a pit — 


near this mound, and ihe | in wait until its usual visit, and then to 
pot it. | 
The Assamese do not waste a morsel of the flesh. The shields 
over the shoulders are dried in the sun; the rest of the hide is 
cut into strips, roasted over a charcoal fire, and devoured by them 
much as is the crackling of a pig by most Europeans. The 


horn, useless as a trophy to British sportsmen, is greatly prized - 


by them, and has a purely fictitious value; they will pay as much 
as forty-five rupees a seer (2 lb.) for them. They invert them, 
store them in their namrghurs, place water in the cone at their 
_ base, and believe that it is an antidote to poison if partaken 


inwardly. Even the Maiwaries, strict vegetarians, have asked 


me to bring them the dried tongues; they pulverise them, and 


partake of a little when they are ill, and believe that it is a | 


‘sovereign remedy against all diseases. 
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Although timid and anything but pugnacious, if driven to a 
corner and sore from wounds they will charge savagely. I never 
had one close with an Elephant of mine, though I have had them 
several times within a foot or two, but always. managed to drop 
them before they did any harm; but I had an Elephant which I 
bought from Tye of Koliabar, a good and successful tea-planter, 
who had been mauled by one, and she was as good on Rhinoceros 
as an English pointer is on partridges. If there was one within ~ 
two hundred yards of her, and she scented him, off she would go, 
and nothing in the world would stop her. At times they are 
gregarious, and Jackson; Adjutant of the 43rd Assam Light 
Infantry, and I came across fully twenty, if not more, in a (com- 
paratively speaking) small patch of long grass and reeds, and 
dropped four and lost several others severely wounded ; but there 
‘was an impenetrable jungle close at hand, into which they took | 
refuge, and there was no eee them up there. 


Tae Lesser Ruoceros sondaicus). 


These are distinguished by their size, by their shields tia | 
less prominent, and their skins covered with square angular 
tubercles. The grow up to 4} ft. higzh—a monster may be 5 ft. 
These Rhinos are found in the Sonderbunds, in the delta of the 
Ganges, and extend throughout Assam, Sylhet, the Garrow 
Hills, Tipperah, Chittagong into Arrakan, and Burma, probably 
extending into the western provinces of China. The Burmese 
dread them very much, and declare that if they see a camp-fire 
they rush at and devour it! They live in swamps, almost quag- 
mires and quicksands, between the lower ranges of the mountains 
in Burma, where it is impossible for a sportsman to get at them, 
though I shot a two-horned variety once near Cape Negrais by 
sitting up at night for one; but the sport is not worth the candle. 
The tortures we underwent that night from mosquitoes and sand- 
flies I shall never forget. | 

The ordinary R. sumatrensis is the best known two-horned 
variety. It is common in Burma and Malaya. Its body is 
covered with bristles, and the folds of the skin are deep, especially 
that behind the shoulder; the folds on the neck are not very dis- 
tinct. The horns are generally mere knobs, but the one I shot 
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had a very fair front horn measuring fully nine inches, whilst 
that behind was little more than an inch or two. 

In 1868 Captain Hood, Superintendent of Keddahs, and 
Mr. H. W. Wiches captured a new variety in Chittagong, and it 
has been named the Hairy-eared Rhinoceros (R. lasiotis). It has — 
long hairy fringe to the ears, and long reddish hair on the body, 
the skin fine and granulated, the tail shorter. The only known 
specimen is, or was a short time ago, in our “ Zoo,” having _— 
purchased for £1250.* 

All Rhinoceroses, if caught young, are easily tamed. A dhoobey 
(washerman) had one for some time in Gowhatty, and it did not 
mind carrying burdens or letting people ride it. It is rather 
_ profitable to catch the little ones. If a cow with a calf is killed, 
‘the little one remains near the carcass. All Assamese villages 

have nets for catching various beasts, from Deer to Buffaloes, and 
jt is easy to surround and capture the little one. OneI captured 
‘was more savage than a Tiger; it was tethered by all four legs, 
and with a rope over its neck. It rushed open-mouthed at any- 
one it saw the first day, but soon quieted down. My two 
shikaries, Sookur (mahout) and Seetaram, his uncle, knew how to — 
manage these animals. After grilling in the sun many hours © 
Sookur poured a little milk over its head, and as it trickled down 
the little one curled up its lips; a little of the nourishment got 
into its mouth, which .it greatly appreciated, and it readily took 
all that was given it. The next morning plantains mashed in 
milk were given to it. After three days it would follow Sookur 
about anywhere, and in a week or ten days it was quite tame. I 
had two of them, and sold them to Jamrach’s agent, an Afghan, 
for 1200 rupees, delivered in Gowhatty ; but I believe 1 ought to — 
have got double the amount. The milk of a cow Rhinoceros is 
thin and sweet, very like a woman’s in the earlier stages of nursing. 
One I shot was milked by my seik overseer, and he got more than © 
two quarts from it. I tasted it just to see what it was like. __ 

All Rhinoceroses live on herbage, long grass, null, wild carda- 
mom, and branches of trees. The upper lip protrudes beyond 
the lower, and is very pliable. They delight to lie in mud-holes, 
and I have even shot them lying in a clear rippling stream. I 
have shot them right and left with one ball each, on an occasion ; 
but frequently I have killed them with but one balleach. Though 


* Vide ante, p. 142.—Eb. 
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the would-be critic of ‘ Land and Water’ said ‘‘ that was more 
than he could believe,’ I wonder what he would say to two 


having been killed by the same ball? I was not present, but 
knew all the sportsmen who were—when it was believed that, 


although Colonel Campbell fired two shots, they were at animals 
some way apart; whereas, when they went to examine the one 


that had fallen dead, they found another freshly killed lying 


alongside. It was an extraordinary of course, mat believe | 
occurred. 


Tue Tarir indicus). 


It is odd that this pachyderm should be found only 1 in Malaya | 


and the Tenasserim Provinces in Asia, and again in South 


America. There is very little difference in’ the two, the | 
Asiatic being somewhat the larger. They inhabit the inmost 


recesses of the densest forests, and are nocturnal in their habits. 
They possess short and movable trunks, by which they convey 
their food into their mouths. They have no mane, and the 
general colour of the hair is black. There is a white patch on 
the back and rump, and the sides of the belly are also white. 


They are easily tamed, and become as familiar asa dog. They 
possess immense strength, and although they can force their way 


through any forest, they yet have regular tracks which they 


_ follow, and which lead to a considerable number of them being 


shot, as skikaries le in wait for them. The hides are valuable, 


and the natives like the flesh. They, like Rhinoceroses, must : 
have marshy land handy to retire to; they swim and dive well, 


and are harmless, unless wounded and cornered, when they show 


fight. At times the es seh imitate their cry, and as they approach | 


all them. 


THe Piemy Hoe (Sus salvanius). 


In the vast dooars lying at the foot of the Bhootan range 
I have often put up small sounders of what I took to be young 


porkers deprived of their parents, and having to shift for them- 
selves; so I never molested them. But on one occasion I had to 


go into Bagh dooar, at the embouchure of the Manass River, late — 


* Mr. Chanler, in his ‘Through Jungle and Desert,’ records that his 


‘comrade Von Hohnel shot two Rhinoceroses dead with one ball from a 


Mannlicher 25-bore rifie! 


n 
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in the season; the freshets had already commenced, and I had 
great difficulty in crossing the river. All the islands were not 


submerged, and as Deer abounded, and I wanted meat for my 


numerous followers, I set to work to slay them. Seeing some of 
these small Pigs, and noticing that one about the size of a large 
_ Hare was inclined to be pugnacious, I thought I would like a 


sucking pig for myself, and shot it. My delight may be 


‘imagined when I found it to be a Pigmy Boar. I tried to obtain 


others, but failed. When young these animals are striped like | 
the young of the Wild Pig. The males continue with the 


sounders, and are their resolute defenders. — 


Zool. 4th ser, vol. II., April, 1898, UN 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA 
OF «GREAT YARMOUTH. 


By Artuur PatrEerson. 


Tne same remarks which have in a previous contribution 
been applied to the Fishes* hold good in relation to the 
Crustacea, as far as unsuitability of the tides, &c., to their 
habits are concerned—“ the seaboard in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth is not, in my estimation, 
favourable, ... . the flat, sandy, shifting nature of the bottom 
affording but little shelter, although in the finer months it 
abounds in (certain) Crustacea and Entomostraca.” With the 
exception of these common species which, in individual numbers, 
may be termed “legion,” the search for rare and curious forms 


weeds, and no socky bottom at all, denying harbour (or shelter), 
while other conditions that appear to be necessary to the welfare 
of the family are also absent. Such a comparatively barren 
field has found few, if any, local workers interested in this 
particular branch of zoological research. The Pagets referred 

to this when cursorily noticing the Mollusca.and Crustacea t— 
“Excellent opportunities would be found for pursuing the study 
of a portion of a most extensive class hitherto entirely neglected 
here, and which do not seem to have received nearly the atten- 
tion which they deserve in any part of the kingdom: these are — 

the Mollusca, or shells, and the Crustacea of our coasts, in which 
- there is a most wide and unbeaten field of interest.” 

It was in 1889 that I first commenced recording such Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans as came to hand, and till then not a list had 
been made. It was to the shrimpers my thoughts naturally 
turned, for no better allies could be found, if they could only be 


* The Marine and Fresh-water Fishes of Great Yarmouth and its 

neighbouring Coasts, Rivers, and Broads,” ‘The Zoologist,’ 1897, pp. 539-567. 

_ 4+°Sketch of the Natural History of Yarmouth and its Neighbourhood,’ 
by C.J. & James Paget, 1834; introduction, p. xvi. 


proves a very unsatisfactory one, an almost entire absence of sea- | 
4 
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sufficiently interested in the subject as they had been in the matter 


of fishes; although without a doubt it was the chances of earning 


alittle spending money that induced them rather than any other. 


Certain circumstances (chiefly in connection with the vulgar — 


“struggle for existence ’’) drew me away from the pursuit of the 
Crustaceans after 1892, or the list might have been more exten- 
sive. JI am hoping in 1898 to again pursue the subject in 


conjunction with the Sessile-eyed Crustaceans. Remarkably few 


specimens, alive ur dead, have turned up at the high-water mark, 


or had they, the Sandhoppers (Talitrus locusta), which abound in — 


shrimp-boats, each carrying twelve-foot-beamed dredges, cover- 
ing when in action and working several hours daily a net-frontage 
of nearly 700 yards, are responsible for the majority of the 


: prewar the laitlane ‘fingers ; the smaller are, however, riddled 


back into the water before sorting. 


the tidal refuse, had made short work of them. The eighty 


here recorded. And it will be matter for sur- 


The numbers of the commoner species frequenting the nad: : 


stead must be prodigious. Shrimping begins with the first open 
days of spring, and ends in September or early in October, when 


some of the men find employment in malthouses or on the Fish- 


wharf. Day after day good catches generally are made. In 


March, half a peck is thought an average catch. These are 


“Brown” Shrimps (Crangon vulgaris). I have counted at that 
season 400 Shrimps to the pint. They run larger in the finer 
months, and a dozen pecks is a frequent “take.” In summer 
the “ Pink” Shrimps or Adsop’s Prawns (Pandalus annulicornis) 
come into the shallows and are more eagerly sought. On certain 
bottoms, known as the “ rough grounds,” also as “pink grounds,” 


the shrimpers meet more abundantly with the species; this 
rough bottom appears to be hard chalky ground, with Fuci and 


colonies of Sabella and allied forms, which latter, the shrimpers 
affirm, are a favourirte food of the “ pinks.” 
Fishes of all kinds devour myriads of Shrimps: Pogges, 


Bullheads, Weevers, and many others, being often surcharged 
with them; even the Gobies are sometimes found quite obese, — 


having swallowed Shrimps appereahty half as big as themselves. 
N 


j 
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The above remarks apply more particularly to the smaller 
MACcRURA. 

The Bracuyura and ANOMURA are represented chiefly by a 
few small resident but interesting species; Cancer pagurus and 
one or two others are simply wanderers, drifted hither involuntarily 
by the action of the tides, although Cromer, not more than forty 
miles northward, is noted for the abundance of the Edible Crab. 


_ That it occurs occasionally and unwillingly is not to be wondered 


at, when, during severe north-westerly winds, weighted crab-pots 
have been found washed up on our beach. _ 

The only local nets used in the capture of Crustacea are the 
dredge or drag-net, and the small trawl. The former has a half- 
oval inouth, along thin willow pole being bent over a heavily 
~ lead- or iron-weighted beam. The net, which has a small mesh, 


is cone-shaped, ending in an acute angle. The trawl has a 


fourteen or fifteen feet beam, with all the usual fittings incidental 
to the ordinary smack’s trawl, the mesh being, of course, 
sufficiently fine to keep within it Shrimps of edible size. In. 


_ this a few Soles, small Rays, and other fish are sometimes taken. 


The drag-net is responsible for very little damage, if any, to the 
edible species; a few immature fish are occasionally taken, 
although Gobies, Pogges, and other—even for bait—useless 
species are abundantly netted. It is to be hoped that no 


harassing legislation will ever be made to hamper a very hard- 


working body of men who do surprisingly little damage, indeed, 
if any at all, to the undoubtedly diminishing edible fishes of the 
North Sea. The “shove-net” has become obsolete. 

I have had some difficulty in identifying the various species, 
there being no very modern popular work on the subject, nor 
indeed any reference book on the subject in the local libraries, 


which goes for saying there has been no “call” for one. My 


best thanks are due to Mr. H. D. Geldart, of Norwich, for help 
rendered in naming difficult “finds” forwarded to him from time 
to time; and also to Mr. Liffen, an intelligent local shrimper, 
who has been particularly helpful in the procuration of speci- 
mens both of Crustacea and Fish. | | 

The following abbreviations will denote the position each 
species holds in the locality:—R. Rare. F. Frequent. C. Com- 
mon. A. Abundant ae | 
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Stenorhynchus rostratus. Beaked Spider Crab. C.—Taken 
in shrimp-nets. 


S. tenuirostris. Slender-beaked Spider Crab. C. —A common > 


take in the shrimpers’ nets all the summer. 
Lithodes maia. Thornback Crab. - R.—Known to fishermen 
as ‘‘ Camperdown Pilots.’ Most of those seen in fish-shops are 


brought from the west coast, or from the other side of the German © 


Ocean. Trawlers only bring it in as a kind of curiosity. The 

dried shell is frequently seen in local fish-shops as a window 

attraction. Is never eaten here. It has been dredged up in the 
neighbourhood. 

'  _Hyas araneus. Harper Crab. C.—Frequent on the beach in 
winter time ; numbers sometimes washed ashore in frosty weather, 


when it is seen feebly struggling, not uncommonly on its back, 


and often heavily berried. Is not at all common in the warmer 
months. I have frequently found freshly-moulted examples on 
coarctatus. F.—Occasionally washed up on the beach. 
Eurynome aspera. R.— The only record I have of this 


species is one taken out of what I am assured was a locally-taken 


cod-fish, Oct. 7th, 1889. It was in company with Portumnus 
variegatus. 
Pirimela denticulata. Toothed Crab. F.—This pretty little 


Crab appears to be fairly common, its small size, grey hues, and | 


retiring habits shielding it from casual observation. I first met 


the species Oct. 9th, 1889. Several times since found on the 


piles, and amongst seaweed. 
Pilumnus hirtellus. Hairy Crab. R.—As arule this species, 


I think, merits the title of a rarity. It is seldom found in perfect | 


condition. On Nov. 25th, 1892, I picked up half a dozen on the 
north beach within the space of a fewyards. They had evidently 


been brought hither from the rough ground at Cromer Lé strong 


tides. 
Cancer pagurus. Edible Crab. F.—There is no harbour 


within my ‘ten mile limit” for this species. Those found 


occasionally are undoubtedly driven hither by the strong sea 
currents following north-westerly gales. Have occasionally found 
small specimens amongst the drift at the high-water mark. 
By chance a fine example is taken in the shrimp-nets; on one 
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occasion I saw a huge fellow entangled in a draw-net. It had 
killed a large Sole, and was still holding it with vicious grip. 
Cromer, forty miles northward, with its stony bottom, is a 
favourite rendezvous of this species. An example weighing 22 lb. 
was taken on a line off Britannia Pier. An illustration of an 
abnormal development in the pincer-claw of one of the Crabs. 
was given in ‘ The Zoologist’ of last year (p. 340). | 
 Portumnus depurator. Swimming Crab. C.—In the warmer 
months this voracious species is found most abundantly off this | 
coast. It is a most troublesome take both in the draw and 


shrimp-nets. In the former it becomes woefully entangled; in 


the takes of the latter it is a most unwelcome intruder, being 
eager and alert to nip the fingers deftly sorting over the catches 
of more valuable crustaceans. I have on occasions observed 
this species swimming near the surface upon tue flood-tidé up 
the 
 P. variegatus. Pennant’s Swimming Crab. R.—I have met 
with but very few specimens of this Crab; have taken it froma | 
Cod’s maw, and on one or two occasions found examples at the 
Carcinus menas. Shore Crab. A.—Locally known as “Sea- 
Sammy.” This species is most abundant, even extending its 
travels to the fresher waters up-river. On one occasion I knew 
one solitary fellow who lived fairly comfortably in a marsh-ditch 
not far from the Bure. He was an exceedingly interesting little - 
fellow to watch in his strange quarters. Every Yarmouth boy 
_ knows and delights in hunting this species, using any vile animal 
- substance as a bait that may be picked up in the gutter on the 
way to the river. Not a few children’s lives have been sacrificed 
to their love of the sport. As the “ green” Shore Crab the name 
is ambiguous, for highly coloured red examples are as common 
as those with green-tinted carapaces. No use is locally made of 
Carcinus, who, however, is a most useful little creature at home, 
making sepulchre for the many carcases of animals and birds, 
e.g. cats, pigeons, fish refuse, &c., that would otherwise in the 
neighbourhood become a decided nuisance. In turn this Crab is 
provokingly fond of the tempting morsels used by salt-water 
anglers, on Breydon especially. Myriads of small ones are 
devoured yearly by Gulls, Herons, and other birds ; and Codlings 
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taken on Breydon and in the river are often found packed with 
them. Eels and Flounders are partial to them also. Mr. Geldart 
informs me that at Cromer there are sometimes very highly 
coloured specimens with blue and yellow tints. He has also 
seen them there measuring as much as.six or seven inches Across 
the larger diameter of the shell. : 
Pinnotheres veterum. PeaCrab. C.—Found in locally-taken 
Mussels, and in Oysters. I discovered a very large one in an 


American Oyster ; it had a narrow escape. Have found this 


species in the Sole. | | 

Corystes cassivelaunus. Masked Crab. R.—The first speci- 
men I met with was from the maw of a Haddock caught off the 
Norfolk coast. It wasa female. Found a fine male example in 


a freshly-taken Cod on Oct. 25th, 1889. T'wo or three on the ee 


shore since that date, both male and female. 


Pagurus Bernhardus. Soldier Crab. C.—A very frequent 
. take both in shrimp and draw-nets in the summer months. I _ 


have seen Pagurus frequenting all kinds of shells, but have never 


yet been able to determine any other of the seven reputed British 


species. Cods taken off the coast are frequently full of shell-less 


Soldier Crabs. I am of opinion the shell is thrown up again as 


soon as the tenant is dead and unattached. I never yet found 
Whelk-shells in a Cod-fish, which appears to me to be rather 
strange. Have met with many of this species stranded on the 


beach, but never saw one make any attempt to reach the water | 


again, if only a few feet separated them. 

Galathea squamifera. Montagu’s Plated Lobster. F.—Known 
locally as ‘ Philadelphias,” this species is occasionally taken with 
Shrimps. Becomes more abundant further northward of the 


county. @ 


Porcellana Lenateovuis, Porcelain Crab. R.—Somewhat rare, 


although common at Cromer. Have met with examples occa- 


sionally washed up on the north beach. | 

[Palinuris vulgaris. Spiny Lobster. (?).—Have occasionally 
seen examples of this crustacean both at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
Have not known it actually taken locally, although brought in by 
local smacks. Those exhibited were probably from the west 
coast of England.|] _ 

Homarus vulgaris. Lobster. R.—In the immediate Locality 
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the Lobster is by no means common, although some miles north- 
ward, and again in the vicinity of Lowestoft, it is a not uncommon 
take. Have occasionally seen fair-sized specimens brought in by 
shrimpers. ‘Two, one a very fine one, captured in the Roads in 
one net, June 15th, 1897. Enormous specimens are occasionally 
_ landed from fishing smacks, covered with barnacles and zoophytes. 
A specimen weighing 103 lb. is preserved in the town. Boxes of 
Lobsters, covered with Fucus serratus, sent by rail from Cromer 
are sold on the fish-wharf. 

Nephrops norvegicus. Norway Lobster. A—I am Liilaed 
_ to give this species a locus standi, having met with examples — 
“almost alive” in the stomachs of locally-taken Cods. The 
digestion of Crustacea takes place most rapidly in the Cod’s maw, 
the extremities becoming dissolved and gelatinous in a marvel- 
lously short space of time. The finding of perfect untouched 
examples is pretty fair proof of the recent capture of both 
devourer and victim. Very rarely does this species appear on 
our fishmongers’ slabs, so that as an article of food it is not 
generally known. It becomes frequent “nor’ard of the Dogger.” 
I have not yet secured a specimen from the shrimpers. 

Crangon vulgaris. Sand Shrimp. A. — Literally teems on 
the coast; most abundant in summer time. Very large speci- 
mens appear to frequent the shallow waters, as may be seen in 


the one or two solitary shove-nets now rarely {used|from the 
shore. With Pandalus annulicornis it gives a living to a large 
number of “catchers” and their families, and provides ;foodjfor 
multitudes of shore-loving fishes. Is found near shore; even in . 
winter, although it is a rare thing for a ‘‘ catcher” to go out in 
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winter. Locally known as “ Brown” Shrimp. I met with a 
curious example on Sept. 9th, 1891. The carapace was brown, 
the “body ” or tail portion being milk-white ;* and I previously 
saw one, after boiling, which was an ivory-white all over. 

C. fasciatus. Banded Shrimp. R.—Have had a few brought 
me occasionally in April and May. It may not be so rare as 
supposed, owing to the ease with which it may be riddled through 
the sieve back again into the water. 

C. trispinosus. Three-spined Shrimp. F.—Occurs in some 
numbers, but not often in sufficient abundance to make its 
sorting out remunerative. Hence it is generally mixed in with 
the “brown” Shrimps. It is superior in flavour to the “pink” 
or “ brown” Shrimps. Commonest in August. Local, “ Yellow” 
Shrimp. | | 

Nika edulis. KR.—Rarely noticed by the shrimpers, of whom 
I have had a few examples from time to time. They know it as 
the ‘green’? Shrimp, owing to the green patch usually seen — 
under the semi- trasaparent carapace. Several turned up in 

N. Couchit. R.—I have but once met with this species. 

Hippolyte varians. R.—This small Prawn is known to the 
shrimpers by the title of “ Little Shrimp.” 

-H. Cranchii. R.—Met with but once, viz. on a 29th, 1891. 

Pandalus annulicornis. Adsop’s Prawn. A.— Local, Pink 
Shrimp ” (vide remarks in introduction). Is a very vile feeder, 
but of delicate flavour itself. Dies almost immediately it is taken 
out of the water. When freshly taken its hues are decidedly 
pinkish, the colour deepening by the process of boiling. Some-. 
times exceedingly highly-coloured specimens are taken. Larger 
catches of this species than of Crangon vulgaris constitute the 
takes of local shrimpers during the summer months. A good 
and profitable average catch is from eight to ten pecks. Twenty 
pecks have been taken in a tide, but a glut always proves any- 
thing but welcome from a financial point of view: I have 
frequently found this species with a parasite attached to the 
- abdomen under the first ring. Mr. Geldart refers it to Phryxus 


 * The figure is from a rough drawing made by Mr. Patterson, designed 
only to show varietal coloration, and not to be commended for structural 
accuracy. The drawing has been photographed as received.—Eb. 
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abdominalis. The female is most commonly found, and has 

much resemblance to a minute octopod. 

_ Palemon serratus. Prawn. R.—Locally is extremely rare ; 
the news of the capture of one by a shrimper becomes quite an 

item of conversation amongst the fraternity. Only sia ection 

small examples are taken. 

P. squilla. White Prawn. F.—This fine sturdy species is 
not an infrequent take in the trawls occasionally used on Brey- 
_don.* This Prawn appears to prefer a muddy habitat. It is 
seldom taken offshore. Local, ‘‘Breydon Shrimp.” : 

P. varians. Ditch Prawn. A.—Known locally as the “Fresh- 
water Shrimp,” which is erroneous, Gammarus pulex being a 
sessile-eyed crustacean, equally abundant. Abounds in all the 
ditches which traverse the marshes abutting on the valleys of the 
Waveney and Bure. This species is exceedingly interesting to 
watch both in its native haunts and in captivity. It is impossible 
to secure one by hand, even when a number are “ skirring’’ over 
the fingers held under water. I have been much amused watching 
Sticklebacks endeavouring to dislodge these Prawns from favourite | 
corners 1n an aquarium. This species makesa killing perch-bait. 

Mysis chameleon. Opossum Shrimp. A.—The salt water in 
the warmer months teems with myriads of this species. The 
margins of the rivers, if examined very closely, will be seen to be 
simply full of them. They are the favourite food of many round 
fishes; I have examined young Herrings running from three to 
- six inches in length, finding them well filled with Mysis. On one 
occasion I dissected a stranded six-inch Herring, whose maw 
contained 143 Opossum Shrimps. It is amusing to observe 
Flounders gliding along the shallows into the midst of a shoal of 
these, and to see the latter spring out from the water at their 
pursuers’ rushes, like a swarm of Lilliputian flying fishes. Around 
piles these Shrimps may be seen swimming and darting in a onl 
pendicular attitude. 

M. vuigaris. ‘‘ Opossum Shrimp.” A.—This also occurs. 


* Only two or three worn-out shrimp-boats are used for this purpose ; 
eel-pouts are sought for to be sent away to the crabbers for bait. Flounders 
and other fish are ceensionanly taken, and also some numbers of this species 
of Crustacea. 
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MAMMALIA. 
CARNIVORA. 


Stoats (Mustela erminea) turning White in Winter.—A few days 
before reading Mr. Barrett-Hamilton’s note on this subject (ante, p. 122), 
my keeper told me that he had seen a white Stoat two or three times lately 
—that is, between the middle of February and the second week in March— 
in one of my coverts, but had not succeeded in procuring it. Yesterday 
(March 22nd) I saw several others, lately killed, some of which were 
almost all white, and some brown and white, in the shop of Mr. Travis, 
- Bury St. Edmunds, who informed me that, notwithstanding the exception- 
ally mild winter, he had received more white Stoats this season for preserva- 
tion than usual. There has been no snow worth mentioning in this’ 
neighbourhood the whole winter, and it is evident therefore that they turn 
white in mild as well as in severe winters, a fact I was not aware of before. 
It seems curious also that such a small percentage of them turn white. 
One would imagine that if some changed colour all would do so, but that 
certainly is not the case, as most of the Stoats observed in the eastern. and 
southern counties of England, so far as my experience goes, do not undergo 
this change ; and, although many are killed here al! through the winter, it 
is seldom we get a white or even partially white one. If I do get one I 
will certainly forward it to the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
as requested.— K. A. Butter (Brettenham Park, Ipswich). 


Stoats turning White in Winter.—In reply to Mr. Barrett-Hamilton’s 
query ve Stoats turning white during the recent mild winter, I may state 
that I had one brought to me on Dec. 17th last, which was a very good 
white colour all over, excepting the top of the head, which was of the normal 
_ hue. The tip of the tail was, as usual, black. I noticed that the white 
hairs were longer and thicker than the brown ones, a peculiarity which I. 
have noticed before in other specimens. — W. G. CLARKE (44, Huntriss 
Row, 

AVES. 


Water Pipit in Carnarvonshire.—On Dec. 8rd, 1897, I observed two — 
Pipits feeding on a piece of mud on the Carnarvonshire side of the river 
Glaslyn. While examining them with my glass they both rose, one flying 
out of sight, the other alighting on an alder bush close by, from which I 
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shot it. It proved to be an immature example of the Water Pipit (Anthus 
spipoletta), and was exhibited by Mr. Howard Saunders at a meeting of the 
British Ornithologists’ Club. on Jan. 19th Jast.—G. H. Caton Hatcu 


_ (Penrhyndeudraeth, Merionethshire, North Wales). 


“ Horse-match,” a name for the Red-backed Shrike.— One of the 


— least-known local English names of the Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio) 


is “ Horse-match.” The “match” is clearly closely connected with one of 
the names of the Wheatear, although possibly it may not be cognate with 
it. A German name for the Wheatear is “ Steinschmatzer,” and we have 
the same name in use among early English authors, viz. ‘ Fallow Smich ” ; 
Merrett (1667) indeed goes closer still to it with ‘““Smatch.” ‘“ Stein- 
schmatzer ” is of course rendered by the English name ‘ Stone Chacker.” 
The Shrike may have been called a “ match” from its resemblance to the 


-Wheatear in the matter of a conspicuous tail and tail movement; or it 


may have been so called because it also has a loud chacking note. The 
prefix ‘‘ Horse,” I believe, often merely signifies a larger or a coarser sort 


_of a particular thing. In this case it might allude to the fact that the 


Shrike appears considerably larger than the ordinary “ Smatch,” although 


there is actually only about an inch difference in the length of the two 


birds. It would be interesting to know in what parts of England this 
curious name is in use. Personally, I have only met with it on the borders 
of Oxfordshire and South Northamptonshire; but a correspondent informed 


- me that it is used in South Warwickshire, which is, however, practically 


the same district.—O. V. Apxin (Bloxham, Oxon). 


‘Hawfinch near Reigate Railway Station.—I observed a Hawfinch 
(Coccothraustes coccothraustes) to-day (March 1st, 1898) in the kitchen 
garden of a villa not three hundred yards away from Reigate Station, South 
Kastern Railway. If one escaped from confinement it at least appeared to 
have full use of its wings, &. It is generally considered a shy bird, 
although bold enough in its attacks on green peas. — ALFRED T. ComBER 


(2, Worcester Terrace, Reigate, Surrey). 


Hybrid Finches at the Crystal Palace Show.—There was a remark- 
able exhibition of hybrid British Finches at the show held last February at 
the Crystal Palace, no fewer than thirty birds being figured in the catalogue. 
The exhibits included such rare hybrids as the Siskin and Greenfinch and 
the Linnet and Redpoll, and also a most beautiful series of crosses between 
the Goldfinch and Bullfinch. This cross has never, I believe, occurred in 
a wild state, but is the most popular of all with breeders for exhibition. 
Descriptions in catalogues are often very loose, and there is no doubt that 
exhibitors sometimes erroneously describe hybrids of which the male parent 
is a Goldfinch as crosses between the “ Bullfinch and Goldfinch.” Some 
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birds were so described in the show in question, but the male parent in each 

case was probably the Goldfinch. A correspondent, who has had long 
| experience as a, breeder, judge, and exhibitor, assures me that he has never 
‘known an authentic case of any cross bred from a cock Bullfinch. I have | 
seen a large number of hybrid Finches, and have on many occasions 
examined birds described as crosses between * Bullfinch and Goldfinch,” 
“ Bullfinch and Linnet,” and (occasionally) “ Bullfinch and Redpoll” and 
 Bullfinch and Greenfinch”; but it is just possible that in each of these — 
cases the order in which the parents’ names were given should have been 
reversed. If it be the fact that no hybrids have been raised from the cock 
Bullfinch, it is very curious. Further information would be interesting.— 
A. Hotte Macpaerson (51, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park). 


Chickens reared by Partridges.—On a farm in this parish two chickens 

were last summer hatched by Partridges, a hen from the farmyard having 
no doubt laid in their nest. The chickens, which were both pullets, throve 
well, and were reared to maturity, growing into big lusty birds; but, as 
might be expected, were as wild as the Partridges with which they lived. 
This interesting family were in the habit of frequenting some low-lying 
meadows adjoining a piece of barley. On the first occasion of my meeting 
with them I was much puzzled by seeing out in the middle of the meadow, 
which was at some distance from the house, two big dark-looking birds, 
which from their actions were evidently neither Looks nor Waterhens. 
- From the length of the grass little else could be seen of them but their 
heads and necks, and their little foster-parents were at first entirely con- 
cealed. On seeing me, however, the two big black pullets at once started 
off running, accompanied by one of the Partridges, which soon outran 
them, got up, and flew off, the other Partridge having squatted in the 
grass. The fowls ran at full speed towards a broad ditch full of water, but 
choked with sedge and other plants, where I lost sight of them. On 
arriving at the place where they had disappeared, I distinctly heard them 
in the ditch, apparently about the middle, but could do nothing towards 
rescuing them. The broken-down sedges, however, afforded them, no doubt, _ 
sufficient support to prevent their drowning. Usually, when disturbed on | 
the open meadows, the whole family would get up and fly into the middle 
of the barley. These wild-reared pullets seemed to be decidedly stronger 
on the wing, and able to take longer flights than would have been the case _ 
if reared in the ordinary way.—G. T. Ropx (Blaxhall, Suffolk). 


Birds which nest in London.—With reference to the article in the 
January number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ mentioned in ‘ The Zoologist ’ 
(ante, p. 91), I observe the writer divides London birds into three classes : 
(1) casual stragglers, (2) regular birds of passage, (8) birds nesting in ~ 
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London, which is defined as being within four miles of Charing Cross. As 
to the first two classes, I have nothing to say, and it would be difficult to 
add to Dr. Hamilton’s list (Zool. 1879, p. 273). The third class includes 
the names of twenty-six species, and I am curious to know whether readers — 
of ‘The Zoologist ’ can confirm these or add to them. The list is most 
interesting :-— 

Thrush (Turdus musicus); Blackbird (7’. merula) ; Redbreast (Erithacus 
rubecula) ; Hedgesparrow (Accentor modularis). These four species nest in 
all the parks. 


Whitethroat (Sylvia cinerea). Said to have nested for some years in 
Battersea Park. | | 

Sedge Warbler (Acrocephalus phragmitis). Said to have “ recently ”’ 
nested by the Serpentine. I cannot help wondering how long ago this was. 

Reed Warbler (A. streperus). Said to have nested in the Botanic Gar- | 
dens. I should be curious to know the last occasion it did so. 

Great Tit (Parus major); Coal Tit (P. ater); Blue Tit (P. caruleus) | 
Wren (Troglodytes parvulus) ; Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) ; J ackdaw (Corvus 
 monecula). 

Crow (C. corone). I fear this species runs some risk of being — 
by the park authorities, which surely should be prevented. 

Rook (C. frugilegus). The writer of the article is wrong in saying hime 
are only three nests left in Gray’s Inn. There are many more, but I have 
~ not counted them exactly. This is the last London rookery, and I think 


only continues because the Rooks are regularly fed. When did the Rooks 
desert Holland House? 


Flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola). 

Swallow (Hirundo rustica). Nestsin Battersea Park, but there must be 
other places within four miles of Charing Cross. ct 

Martin (Chelidon urbica). I never saw a nest in London that I can 
remember. | 

Greenfinch (Ligurinus chloris). Said still to nest in Battersea Park. 

‘Sparrow (Passer domesticus); Chaffinch (Fringilla calebs), 

Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). - I heard a Cuckoo in the Temple Gardens 
about 8 a.m. last April. It is said a Cuckoo deposited her egg in the 
Whitethroat’s nest at Battersea a year or two ago. 

Wild Duck (Anas boscas). 1 question whether there are any genuinely 
wild specimens on the London waters. es 

Wood Pigeon (Columba palumbus). One has been sitting since the last 
week of February on a nest in a plane tree in Fountain Court, Temple. 
No explanation seems ever to have been given to account for the strange 
increase of Wood Pigeons in London. 


Moorhen (Gallinula chloropus). : 
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Dabchick (Podicipes fluviatilis). St. James’s Park.—C. Mrapre Kine 
(3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple). 


PISCES. 


-Yarrell’s Blenny and the Two-spotted Goby at Scarborough. —While | 
poking about in the rock-pools in the South Bay, Scarborough, last July, I 
captured two small fishes, with which I was unacquainted, I sent them to 
Dr. Giinther, who kindly named them for me as Yarrell’s Blenny (Care- 
lophus ascanit), and the Two-spotted Goby (Gobius ruthensparri). Both 
species, he says, are not very common, and are somewhat local. Since then 
I have seen two other specimens of the former, but have not succeeded in 


finding any more of the latter. — W. G. Cuarge (44, —— pas | 
Scarborough). 


MOLLUSCA. 


Abnormal Scalariformity in Shells.—In August, 1898, whilst examining 
the dykes at Pevensey, I came to a spot where the weeds were particularly 
dense, and here met with an irregularly scalariform shell (immature) of 
Planorbis complanatus, and another regularly scalariform specimen of P. 
vortex var. compressa (Mich.), both being dead shells. Having examined 
these closely, and mentally ruminated as to the probable cause of this kind 
of deformity, I drew a decided conclusion that the animal from some cause 
or other—possibly a deformity or a wart at the back of the head—was 
induced to direct the head downwards, in which case the shell-whorls would 
be formed at an angle. Being impressed with this idea, and hoping to 
obtain a living specimen, I went again to the same place, and obtained 
— another similar specimen of P. complanatus, alive. On examining it with a 
one-inch objective (which I always use as a pocket-lens), I saw distinctly 
several minute white worms attached exactly where I had expected to find 
the causa mali, that is to say, on the head between and around the tentacles. 
They attached themselves by the hinder portion of their bedies, the front 
part being free and waving about, as if on the look-out for anything i in the © 
shape of food. The action was exactly similar to that of a caterpillar, and 
they looped their bodies similarly also. The lip of the shell evidently 
formed a capital shelter, from under which they could protrude or withdraw 
their bodies. On examining one of the worms under the microscope—for 
they were rather minute, perhaps a line or so in length—I found that the 
sete were placed more on the ventral surface than usual, and that they 
occupied only the posterior half of the animal, with the exception of a pair 
of oral tufts, which were directed forward. ‘There were some seven pairs 
of bristle-tufts in the hind portion of the body, and an average of ten — 
bristles in each tuft, making 140 bristles in all. With a quarter-inch 
objective it could be seen that each bristle was terminated by a double hook 
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or grappling-iron, and when in the act of gripping the tufts expanded like 
a hand. It was evident therefore that these worms were specially adapted 
for clinging firmly to their host, and I found it rather difficult to detach 


them ; but with the assistance of a friend, who is rather clever in manipu- 


lating for the microscope, I managed to get one mounted. The head of the 
worm, I noticed, was ciliated, and there were from four to six worms on this 
specimen, if [remember correctly. I omitted to make a note of it, although 
on others I found fully six worms. 

The conclusion one would naturally draw. from the above facts is, I 
think, that the irritation produced by several of such worms, or possibly the 
desire of the mollusc to accommodate them, is sufficient to account for the 
depression of the head and the consequent distortion of the shell. On exam- 
ining two normally formed specimens of Planorbis complanatus, I found 
that one carried worms and that the other did not. It does not, however, 
follow that because one animal carried worms and had a normal shell, that 


_ therefore my theory will not hold good, since the worms might have only 


recently attached themselves, and the amount of irritation would naturally 
be proportionate to the number of worms. I may here mention that the 
Planorbis was only half-grown, and that the head and tentacles were strongly 


ciliated. It may be that the worms derived some advantage from this 


circumstance, since in very stagnant water the currents set up would bring 


both food and oxygen. But I imagine that the main benefit derived would 


be from the fact of being transported about, and that from a position of 
great security, Under irritation the worms evinced an uncontrollable desire 
to divide. This operation was performed once, and almost a second time. 
A constriction took place at a certain point in the body, and gradually — 
became more and more pronounced. Then the body from time to time 
gave some spasmodic twitches and bent upon itself at the constricted point. 
A few more spasmodic twitches followed, and the trick was done. 

From the facts here stated I think a fairly good prima facie case is made 
out, and if other observers who happen to meet with scalariform Helices, 
&c., would examine the head closely, they would most likely find some 
irritating parasite to account for the abnormality. 

On mentioning the above circumstances to a gentleman at South Ken- 
sington Museum, he cited the case of a scalariform Turritella, which when 
found had on its head a parasitic crustacean. The name of the worm above 


alluded to is Chatogaster Beer. — P. Rurrorp (The 
Hastings). | APS 63 
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